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A PHASE OF THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA: 
ALFRED CAPUS 

There are certain moments in the development of the drama 
in French Literature which stand out saliently from the mono- 
tone of historical development as if picked out by a searchlight. 
Not so much, perhaps, that such and such a play aroused a wild 
enthusiasm at the time, or created a violent disturbance, but be- 
cause in some one production we can now see a new school of 
composition introduced, a reaction inaugurated, or a definite 
protest registered. Such was Hernani in 1829, which marked 
the victory of Romantic ideas in the legitimate drama, and 
opened all paths to Hugo and his followers. Such was Lucrece 
by Ponsard, played at the Odeon in 1843, which signified the re- 
action against the exaggeration of such plays as Marion Delorme 
and les Burgraves. Such was the Dame aux Camelias by Du- 
mas fits, played in 1852 at the Vaudeville, which stood for the 
definite commitment of the drama to realism, a step which had 
been prepared by Augier with Gabrielle in 1849. This play of 
Dumas closed the period that had been personified in Eugene 
Scribe, who was the great master of stagecraft, of the disposi- 
tion of plot, of startling surprises, and of happy, unexpected 
denouement. 

There is much more realism in Augier and Dumas fils than 
in Scribe, but there is also much dramatic convention in their 
movement towards more freedom. In their hands the play still 
retains much of its previous form. There is an exposition at 
the outset to give necessary information: the first act places 
in the hands of the audience all the threads which are drawn 
out through the subsequent acts to be united in the last, as in 
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le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier, ox V Etr anger. Dumas especially 
avails himself of the harangue by which he expresses his own 
views, and takes great pleasure as well in the artificial theatri- 
cal repartee, where brilliant remarks and comments succeed one 
another with bewildering rapidity. The well-known characteris- 
tic of the plays of Dumas fits, technically speaking, is the omni- 
presence of the raisonneur. He is everywhere, commenting on 
the action, explaining the plot, affording the author a useful 
channel through which to convey information to his audience. 
Such is Jalin in the Demi-Monde, Ryons in / 'Ami des Femmes, 
Thouvenin in Denise. In both, Augier and Dumas are found 
types sanctioned by previous use ; so that the realism of these 
authors is from policy, not from conviction. They never present 
an unpleasant side of life without investing it with an attraction 
not its own, as in the Dame aux Camelias, where the naturally 
high lights were toned down to suit the sensitive feelings of the 
audience. For both authors there exists a theatrical morality to 
which they strictly adhere. The noble young man declines to 
marry money, finding it impossible to owe all to his wife (Ceinture 
dorSe). The son of the successful but dishonest millionaire re- 
nounces the fortune made by shady means and leaves his father 
in order to live honestly as an impoverished soldier (Effrontis). 

The moral standards of the audience influenced these writers, 
and they refused to carry their tendencies towards realism far 
enough to scandalize the bourgeoisie. This caution left much to 
be done by some more independent spirit. Attempts were made 
from time to time to present at the theatres plays that would be 
realistic in the true sense of the word, but without success. 
The public was not prepared for them and persisted in regarding 
the theatre as a place of amusement. 

The play which finally concentrated all the new ideas in the 
drama was les Corbeaux by Henri Becque, 1882. This play is as 
novel in its way as was the Dame aux Cam&lias or as Hernani. 
It was not a success financially, but it stands for the definite recog- 
nition of realism in the legitimate drama. What was the pecu- 
liarity of this play? It presented characters naturally and truth- 
fully, and this in a simple form without elaboration of scenery or 
of style. Such an end has been attempted before in isolated 
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cases, but Becque claimed that he returned to classic realism, 
to Moliere, and broke entirely with the artificial and conven- 
tional composition of Scribe and his predecessors. The plot of 
the play is not intricate. A happy family of simple-minded 
people is plunged into misery by the untimely death of the hus- 
band and father. Numerous creditors, les Corbeaux, settle down 
on the estate and appropriate everything, leaving the widow and 
her children in poverty. The play concludes with the marriage 
of Marie, the most attractive and capable of the daughters, to 
Teissier, an old man, the most unpleasant of the creditors. There 
is no optimism, simply an accurate presentation of human nature 
with little if any exaggeration. Here Becque returns to the tra- 
dition of Moliere, the conscientious observation and portrayal of 
nature, which Augier and Dumas had embellished to their fancy. 
In les Corbeaux, there is no raisonneur, and no set speeches ; there 
is only one situation in the play, and this moves quietly to a nat- 
ural solution ; no pathos is introduced artificially, no clever talk, 
and all ideas are expressed in a simple, accurate manner. This 
play marks the close of any definite school of dramatic compo- 
sition. 

Henceforth, each author is his own law. There are no mod- 
els to be followed, except those found in nature, which each 
dramatist may interpret as he pleases. There are no rules, ex- 
cept those inherent in the subject to be presented. Each dra- 
matic author makes the same statement in substance, that he has 
no system and belongs to no school: Lavedan, the author of 
le Marquis de Priola, and le Duel; Hervieu, known by Connais- 
toi and le Dedale ; Porto Riche, with his Amoureuse, all declare 
the like independence. This means, of course, that each drama- 
tist regards life through his own glasses, and reproduces that 
phase which he has the vision to see, giving as a result so many 
comments on contemporaneous life. 

Paul Hervieu is recognized as the most serious dramatist of 
the present moment. He takes his pen in hand with a definite 
purpose in mind ; he has a point to make, a thesis to uphold. In 
les Paroles restent, he shows the terrible effects of slander. In 
Lot de l' Homme, he proves to his satisfaction that whereas ma- 
terial affection is a purely natural and compulsory emotion, filial 
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affection is merely a conventional attribute, the result of social 
and conventional usage. There is no law in the decalogue: 
Parents, love your children, because such a sentiment is in nature 
and inevitable. The inverse, however, is an artificial growth, 
to be stimulated by all possible means ; hence the fifth command- 
ment. This type of play is a return to the Piece a these of 
Dumas fils. The characters have no individuality, as their ac- 
tions and words are all directed simply to support the thesis. 
Hervieu's dramatic momentum, however, is great, by reason of 
his vigor, accuracy, and apparently irresistible logic. The inter- 
est remains at an intense pitch from the beginning to the end of 
the play, and there is not a word spoken or thought suggested 
that does not make for the inevitable outcome. 

But a theorem, however unanswerable, is not life, and an incon- 
trovertible sequence will never take the place of emotion or pas- 
sion in an appeal to our sympathy. This is the lesson of le 
Dedale and les Tenailles. Hervieu's plays are nineteenth-century 
tragedies in the classic acceptance of the word, as has been noted 
by M. Brunetifere. 

In direct contrast with Hervieu is Alfred Capus, who is per- 
haps the most popular playwright of the present day. He never 
preaches. He has no thesis to present, no sense of moral 
obligation. He is an observer of life, and of the life of the 
great middle class, of the bourgeois, and what he has seen 
he puts on the stage, adding his own comments on the condition 
of society in the class above mentioned and at the time that he 
writes. It is a little dangerous to make deductions from the 
pictures that he gives, assuming that your generalization would 
apply to French society as a whole, since naturally a playwright 
chooses situations and conditions that will furnish him with 
sufficient dramatic material to carry his dead weight of exposi- 
tion or comment ; nor does it follow as a general proposition that 
conditions or scenes presented on the stage are to be accepted 
as typical of the life, social or otherwise, of any society at a given 
period. They should be considered as suggestive rather than 
final. 

Capus has been prepared for his present work by special train- 
ing. He has appeared before the public in three capacities: as 
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a journalist, as a novelist, and as a dramatist. He was born at 
Aix in Provence in 1858, and passed his early life in that city 
and in Marseilles, so that the atmosphere of optimism and in- 
dulgence for humanity comes to him by inheritance frpm the 
bright skies and soft air of the loveliest portion of France. He 
was sent to Paris to finish his education, but he took more in- 
terest in the life on the boulevards than in the technical training 
which was to fit him to become a mining engineer, so that he 
failed in his examinations in 1879 and was thrown on his own 
resources. He had already published some short stories and 
plays, but as a means of livelihood his pen furnished a most pre- 
carious income. For three years the young man disappeared, 
living in the Latin Quarter as best he could, gaining the experi- 
ence in life that he would put aside as material to draw on later. 
He became so dissatisfied, so discouraged that he made arrange- 
ments to embark for South America as a colonist in a band of 
unpractical dreamers who were to found a Utopia and naturally 
needed a mining engineer, but he was spared this added trial by 
an unexpected legacy, and returned to Paris. The tide now 
turned. He obtained a position on a paper, the Clairon, and be- 
came an assiduous contributor to this and other periodicals. 
He was associated in various ways with Marcel Prevost, Paul 
Hervieu and Octave Mirbeau. 

In his writing for the Gaulois and other newspapers, a change 
is noticeable in the style of Capus, dating from 1883. He had 
been previously belligerent, discontented, aggressive, captious. 
These signs of youth gradually disappear, and in their stead we 
find an absolute indifference. He seemed to consider that he 
was justified in concluding that there was no genuine honesty, 
logic, or serious ideals among men, so he would ridicule their am- 
bitions and motives: "Blaguer les hommes et les choses." His 
field in journalism broadened, and he was attached to the Echo 
de Paris, the Illustration, the Revue Bleu, and Figaro. In this 
last-named paper he was the author of "Au jour le jour." These 
are short, witty conversations or comments on any subject of mo- 
mentary interest, and it was in furnishing such contributions 
that Capus acquired facility, a flow of language, a richness 
and variety of expression, and a ready wit that meant much to 
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him later in the building of his comedies. His novels are 
three: Qui perd, gagne, 1890, Faux Depart, 1891, and Annies 
d'Aventures, 1895, all treating practically of the same sub- 
ject, since the material in each was drawn from the same source, 
which is personal. The author depicts the struggle before 
a young man beginning life with merely an ordinary education. 
The three heroes are more or less alike, standing for a career in 
journalism, dramatic work, and business. They have a common 
origin — bourgeois — and have all failed in their examinations. 
It is inevitable that numbers of such unsuccessful students 
should be turned loose in Paris every year, but Capus does not 
consider this as an economic problem. He shows the struggle 
for existence in the case of each, and outlines his own philosophy 
of life, which appears more clearly afterward in his dramas. 
Chance is a powerful factor in lives of this type, and they allow 
themselves to be guided by it. Success, which primarily means 
money, comes usually through a means that lacks the moral ele- 
ment, but that fact apparently makes no difference to Capus. 
The feeling seems to be, anything to get money enough to leave 
Paris, where all illusions are destroyed. Capus shows himself a 
realist. He places before us, with no ulterior motive, scenes and 
situations with which he is familiar, but with no effort to add a 
romantic glamor or deceitful charm. These stories were not suc- 
cessful, and Capus turned to the drama as a possible opening for 
his talent. He studied one of his own novels, Qui perd, gagne, 
with the intention of adapting it for the stage, and in doing this 
he became familiar with stage problems, as he says, "C'est en 
etudiant les difficultes de pres que j'ai constate mes premieres dis- 
positions h l'art dramatique. " He tested the public with the play 
mentioned, and after eight performances, it sank quietly into ob- 
livion. Capus was discouraged, but continued writing till five 
plays had been produced and all definitely condemned by the Pari- 
sian public. 

With les maris de Leontine, 1900, he achieved the brilliant 
success which has never failed to crown his subsequent efforts in 
such plays as I'Adversaire, les deux Hommes, les Passageres, 
Notre Jeunesse, /' Oiseau blesse, Un Ange, and /' Aventurier, pro- 
duced in November, 1910. 
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Capus is known as the dramatist of the French bourgeoisie, 
and that may be restricted to the bourgeois of Paris. As you 
become familiar with his plays, by repeated reading, you find 
that the first conviction of those gradually forming in your mind 
is : This man is no moralist. He takes humanity as he finds it, 
attempting no judgment for either motive or action. He shows 
a great indulgence for those who have slipped and fallen by the 
wayside, but who are trying to raise themselves and struggle 
forward again. His realism has no bitterness, no hardness about 
it. When the act of a human being has been explained by an 
innate tendency, by an overpowering temptation, by a brain- 
storm, Capus considers enough said; he does not arraign his 
victim before a tribunal of conventional usage or a skimp moral- 
ity which is tradition in many cases. The general conclusion to 
be deduced from the author's work is that man is innately selfish, 
and that in the struggle for existence success is the most powerful 
argument in self-defence. Capus studies man's selfishness under 
various forms : in his private family, in his relations to a previous 
life, in his business relations. Self-absorption is a weakness that 
is dear to so many that the subject finds an interested and in- 
dulgent audience in every case. The author shows that this fail- 
ing always brings with it a consequent, although this truth does 
not always take the form of a tangible moral lesson. This is 
another assertion of the detachment of Capus. He is blandly 
indifferent to moral values. 

As a remedy for the conditions of life which he notes in his 
plays, he has suggested education. He says that a country re- 
flects its system of education ; that young men and women are 
sent into life quite unprepared for the fray. As they advance, 
all the problems of social and national life rise to meet them, 
and they are totally unfit to grapple with them. They are placed 
in situations calling for quick decision and firmness of conduct, 
which their training has not supplied. In les Deux Homtnes, 
Marcel Delonge, who represents this insufficient education at 
the present time, says: "It is simply the profound conviction 
peculiar to people of my tone of mind, of my type of education, 
who are not spurred on by the sharp and incessant need of pleas- 
ure, who have the love of the past, and a certain kind of indo- 
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lence. ... It is the conviction that these beings are conquered 
beforehand. Why should I struggle ? The conditions of existence 
have changed so besides, that the same weapons are no longer 
possible. You do not meet opponents to-day. You meet rob- 
bers, from the one with the revolver to the smiling robbers of 
the drawing-room. So I keep quiet, and shall live on the limited 
income that I posess till some one takes it away from me. 
This, however, does not prevent me from being discontented, or 
even capable of doing something fine, if the opportunity appears. ' ' 
He comments later: "Every epoch has its weapons, only some 
know how to use them, others not. Some assume without effort 
by a natural instinct the manner, the habits, the morality of the 
period in which they live, and when the period changes, they 
change with it. Whereas, others are motionless in the moving 
throng, and finally are trodden under foot. You see there are 
two classes of civilized man : those who adapt themselves exactly 
to their period and ask from it only what it can give. Among 
these you will find the successful men in life, because what is 
known as luck is merely the ability to adapt oneself instantly to 
the unexpected. Then there are thosewho do not adapt themselves, 
who were born either too soon or too late, with the ideas of yes- 
terday or of to-morrow. These are the unsuccessful ones. I do 
not say that they deserve it, I do not say that it is right, but I 
do say that it happens with the calm fatality of the laws of na- 
ture. Well, I cannot adapt myself, and I am wise in disappear- 
ing from a contest in which I receive blows alone." Capus be- 
lieves in adapting oneself to conditions and in persuading oneself 
that a warm love of the time and generation, whatever its weak- 
nesses or defects, is the best condition for good work and fruit- 
ful thought. It is well to remember that this conviction of the 
unsatisfactory education of the French youth has claimed the 
attention of thinkers and workers for some twenty years, and 
their efforts are bearing fruit in the set of public opinion, seen 
especially in the feeling for secular education in the schools. 

Another salient feature of the work of Capus already noted is 
the important part played by money and what money gives. 
Man must live, and to live he must have money. Money is not 
the root of all evil ; it is productive of great good. Money is the 
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reason for most marriages, and, frequently, can gild all the petty 
mortifications of life. It can confer happiness, but only when 
added to good feeling and right ideas, not when substituted for 
these. Life is made up of mutual compromise. To endure one 
another's faults we must be indulgent in a friendly, helpful way. 
In marriage especially, we should recall one fact: the past is in- 
destructible. You cannot destroy habits, recollections, emotions 
which have formed the common life of two human beings for 
years. This is the idea of les Maris de Lkontine. Capus sug- 
gests that there are crises in family existence which can be treated 
satisfactorily by other means than by a separation or divorce. 
They can be cured by judicious forbearance. If a husband is 
severe, he may be unjust, whereas pardon for a fault committed 
is often the surest way of preventing a recurrence of the same. 
Women and men are not equal. There are two moral standards, 
one for man and one for woman. Whatever indiscretion the 
man may have committed, the blame attached to him is always 
venial, compared with that incurred by the woman, since the fu- 
ture of the human race rests on her shoulders. Such is the prob- 
lem which rises before Maurice Darley in V Adversaire. He 
finds the "Adversary" in his home, and cannot pardon his wife 
for her misconduct. In la Bourse ou la Vie, however, Jacques 
Herbaut adopts a different solution. He withdraws from Paris 
to take refuge in the country, where he can preserve his domes- 
tic happiness which is too exposed to danger in the Parisian at- 
mosphere. The old school finds voice in the words of Mme. 
Joulin (les Deux Ecoles): "Le divorce, c'est leg&chis." Also with 
Mme. Grecourt in I' Adversaire, who says: "Nous avions le re- 
spect du mariage. Et nous considerions comme un de nos devoirs 
de femme et d'epouse de sufforter avec dignite les petites tra- 
hisons courantes de nos maris ; Reconciliez-vous. On ne brise 
pas une famille pour 5a. ' ' 

Paris has no illusion for Capus ; it is a great heterogeneous 
struggling horde where reputations are easily lost, and where all 
manner of obliquity flourishes. Rosine comes to Paris to hide 
her irregular life; Emma passes through all manner of dubious 
experience there ; Champlin comes thither as a modern struggle- 
for-lifer, and acquires much money while losing many ideals and 
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becoming blind to real happiness through the warped standards 
prevailing in that city. Marcel Delonge remains in the city as a 
spectator, and propounds problems of life and morals to the con- 
science of his contemporaries, a proceeding which causes him to 
be much disliked. There is no system of morality, according to 
Capus, that will answer all questions. "Etant donn^e n'importe 
quelle situation dans le vie, il n'y a pas de solution absolue, il n'y 
a que des solutions moyennes, tu entends, moyennes qui ne satis- 
font entierement ni la raison ni le cceur, et dont on est oblige' pour- 
tant de se contenter. " Or, as Chartiere says, "Trouver son de- 
voir, ily a des heures oiic'est aussi difficil qued'avoir dug&iie." 
For the bourgeois the mainspring of action is money, and by 
his money is a man known and esteemed. The source of a for- 
tune seems to make little difference. In Qui perd, gagne, 
Farjolle misappropriates 200,000 francs. The great financier Ve- 
rugna comes to help his friend, but on hearing that the failure 
is for 200,000 francs only, he tells him he is done for. If it had 
been for several millions, the defaulter would have been a power 
to reckon with, but as it was he was nothing but a common pick- 
pocket. So the misguided man leaves Paris for good. This is the 
same idea to be found in V Adversaire and other plays. " J 'ai vu a 
quoi tenaient la probite, 1' honneur, et j'ai compris qu'a 1, origine 
de toutes les fortunes il y a peut-etre les m6mes impuritis, et les 
memes scandales." Money is the great power, and commands 
all that the world has to give. Champlin separates from his 
wife because she does not set the same value on this article that 
he does. To him it controls honor, love, life, talent. But the 
life of the multi-millionaire is not a bed of roses. Limeray pro- 
tests: "I am the greatest financier of Paris. All bring me their 
capital. My position is unique, yet suddenly, because it pleases 
a gentleman to file a summons, I become a criminal at a mo- 
ment's notice. What was previously confidence becomes abuse 
of confidence. My stockholders are persuaded to sign a protest, 
people who had never thought of such a thing. And all this 
without my changing a line of my conduct, without my under- 
taking any operation I was not engaged in previously. I can- 
not understand it. " In la Bourse ou la Vie, referring to a busi- 
ness deal, the financier Brassac says: "£a n'est ni honnSte ni 
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malhonnete, c'est tout ce qu'on peut demander a une affaire." 
There is suggestion of final justice for the shady financier, busi- 
ness man and the like who pass through the plays of Capus, but 
there is no rebuke conveyed by the pen of the author. Brassac 
marries a millionairess; Piegoy claims Henriette Audry with a 
million ; Champlin hopes for Jacqueline with 50,000 a year; they 
are all of the type arriviste. 

Marriage Capus refers to as a practical arrangement entered 
upon for various reasons, usually selfish. The woman is, for 
the most part, resigned to any action on the part of her husband, 
even to his absolute indifference, and it is a resignation without 
effort; it is simply the acceptance of a fact. Divorce, scandal, 
separation, vengeance, are remedies worse than the disease. 
The crucial point is to know how to protect one's home against 
the dangers that threaten it, to work intelligently for happiness. 
Capus ignores the child, which is the domestic centre and the 
great power of a woman's life. In la Chatelaine we find the fol- 
lowing: "Nous avons fait un de ces manages prepares par les 
families ou, quand tout est bien regie k votre insu, on vous dit 
k l'un: 'Voila votre femme,' etal'autre, 'Voila votre mari,' avec 
autant de simplicity qu'on vous dit dans un salon : 'Donnez vous la 
peine de vous asseoir, ' et on s'assied. Et 5a dure ce que 9a peut. ' ' 
In la Veine we find: "Notre mariage en vaudra bien d'autres. 
II ne sera peut-£tre pas tres solennel, mais au moins il ne sera 
pas vilain." 

There are but few love matches in Capus, as they do not give 
the situations which stand out on the stage. Capus has drawn 
some noble women. Laure in Notre Jeunesse who after an un- 
happy marriage gives her life to helping others: "Si on ne se 
melait jamais que de ce qui vous regarde, on n' accomplirait que 
des actions m&liocres et dgoistes. ' ' Helene adopts her husband's 
child in a burst of womanly feeling. Mme. Breautin declares 
that woman was intended to play a great part in life through her 
husband, her son, through man, because in this way only could 
she forget her sorrows in this vale of tears. "The future of our 
husbands," says she, "is in our hands. Men never have at the 
same time two great conditions of success, will and patience. 
We must give them either one or the other ; both, if necessary. 
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There is always a woman at the beginning of every man's career, 
and when man starts, it is always a woman that gives the signal." 
With Capus, woman's ambition is domestic ; she wants to marry. 

Jacqueline, after a more or less agitated existence, declares 
that she will have order in her life. She claims her right to 
settled habits, to a man in whom she will have a right to take an 
interest of an intimate and constant character. She is tired of 
caprice. She wants to know what is coming to-morrow instead 
of not being able to remember what she did the night before. 
She cries aloud for a more systematic life. In la Chatelaine, 
Jossan explains what he wants. He has made a fortune, and says 
he knows what money stands for. "Most people who have it 
don't suspect its uses. They spend it without art or ingenuity. 
They do not know how to enjoy it. They do not know what 
life, strength or gayety it stands for. There are those who 
squander it selfishly, believing that they are generous, but they 
squander it because they have not the courage to use it. Yes, 
I consider that the proud scorn of money, far from being a noble 
sentiment, is a sign of brutal egotism, of a bumptious ignorance 
of life. Myself, I have come to love money, and I am a pretty 
decent sort of fellow nevertheless." 

Contrasted with this idea is that of Marcel Delonge, who feels 
no obligation to make ten millions, so insists that he is richer 
than Bridou, who is still working for them. Marcelis contented 
personally, but he is not the type that contributes to the prosperity 
of a country. Such a factor is not aggressive, is not progressive, 
and causes the author to protest: "II n'y a que les coquins qui 
aient de la volonte a notre epoque." Such characters as Marcel 
Delonge are of the kind that are neither hot nor cold, but the 
noticeable feature with this element of Capus's drama is that 
the man is conscious of his inefficiency. Gaston de Rives in la 
Chatelaine exclaims, "Je ne suis pas un homme heroique, moi, je 
suis un homme quelconque, un homme ordinaire.avec mon carac- 
tere, mes passions, et mes vices, et cela m'aigrit, cela m'enrage, 
que tant d'autres, qui ne valent pas mieux que moi, aient reussi, 
quand moi je ratais ma vie. C'est de la jalousie, c'est de l'envie, 
c'esttoutce que vous voudrez.mais c'est humain, vous entendez, 
c'est humain." 
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The author's men have standards, some of them, Julien says: 
"I am capable of cowardliness, of concentrated selfishness, but 
there are certain deeds which I could never commit, no matter 
what the end to be attained. I mean those which cannot be even 
discussed with oneself, which you cannot pass over with a joke, 
which would mould within us if performed, giving our whole 
life a rotten odor." There are almost no old men, no young 
ones, almost no young girls. For his lines Capus requires 
natures that have passed the first disillusion in life. His char- 
acter must express sophisticated ideas with irony untouched by 
passion. Each period of life has its own peculiar ideas. Jossan 
affirms that a young girl of 18 is all right for a man of 28. Such 
youngsters are ignorant of the meaning of life and marriage. 
They can learn it together. They are like scholars preparing 
their lessons together. They are adaptable. They can jostle 
each other, fall down, sulk, and it will pass over. "As for me," 
he says, "I remember. " Clotilde answers him : "Is it not charm- 
ing to be the educator, the teacher of a young girl?" Jossan: 
"Not at all. Professors are people that you play tricks on. I 
would rather be the pupil of a woman than her teacher." And 
it is true that the woman of to-day known to Capus, the product 
of our most intense civilization, is able to teach her companion. 
In VOiseau blessi, Yvonne asks: "Has not the type of young 
girl undergone a change, or is it not being modified ?" Has not 
this modern life radically changed the nature of the young girl 
so that she is no longer tearful, nor romantic, nor cynical ? She 
has become a fatalist, is no longer resigned. Instead of profess- 
ing revolt she has become ironical and austere. She is no longer 
romantic, but confident in life and destiny. The stronger char- 
acters are women in every case. His heroes are indifferent with- 
out the will to prevail, so that they are more or less inert. His 
women are courageous and full of character. They stand under 
the heroes, urge them to action, and make their careers for them. 

The plots of Capus's plays are meagre. Through the associa- 
tion with a stock gambler a home is wrecked financially. By a 
rich marriage the broker is put on his feet, pays his debts; the 
associate leaves Paris with wife and family to live in the country. 
One of the features of this play is the loyalty of the wife to her 
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husband in adversity (la Bourse ou la Vie). A lawyer from Dijon 
comes to Paris on a visit, and is so dazzled by the great opportu- 
nities there of making money and enjoying life, that he is drawn 
away from his wife by a rich adventuress, whom he finally mar- 
ries after divorcing his wife (les Deux Hommes). The inter- 
est lies in the presentation of various pictures of Parisian circles, 
social, financial, political, and the exposure of the motives which 
guide human beings in their struggle through life. 

The subject which the author finds most stimulating is evi- 
dently the social relations of modern life among the bourgeois. 
The aspect of this life which he happens to choose for illumina- 
tion is very possibly unpleasant, yet the conviction grows, as 
you become familiar with Capus, that his scenes and incidents 
have been chosen, not for their eternal human truth, but because 
they furnish material needed for the making of a successful play 
in the beginning of the twentieth century. Society is shifty as 
the seas, and a local symptom would not of necessity point to a 
definite decadence. "Ne croyez pas un Francais quand il dit du 
mal de lui; il se vante" (Pailleron). Capus enjoys thoroughly 
the life with which he is surrounded, and finds it good. It may 
not be a brilliant age historically, but it is a cordial, friendly, 
sympathetic age with few virtues, perhaps, but for that reason 
we are all the more sympathetic. 

Chance is claimed by Capus as one of the principal factors in 
life, whether it turns to success or failure. Piegoy says that at 
the origin of each destiny are obscure forces that act upon it to 
control it, pushing it hither and thither through life, the unfore- 
seen that grips a man's life and shakes it to its foundation. 
Man has only a limited power over his destiny, he cannot foresee 
thousands of possible events, nor decide which one is to come to 
him. We act as if we were masters, and succeed in working out 
our will to a certain point. This conviction of power prevents 
our casting ourselves helplessly back on an inert indifference ; 
we can and must control our future to a degree. "Croyez-vous," 
says Capus to the student, "que le combat de la volonte humaine 
contre le hasard, qui est le drame meme de la vie, ait jamais ete 
aussi furieux et aussi emouvant qu'aujourd'hui ?" Capus thinks 
that social classification is based on money, more and more. 
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Everyone wants a situation that will give him more money. 
Journalism is overrun, and as for dramatic writing there are 
more than 10,000 Frenchmen who have written plays that have 
been produced, and thousands of others who have attempted to 
write plays for this reason ; because the theatre is recognized to 
be the shortest road to wealth and reputation. This accounts 
for the types of failure presented to us by Capus, picked usually 
from the large population of "rates" floating in Paris. 

The complicated and intense life which we lead at present 
furnishes many new species of the genus homo which are bound 
to appear on the stage and modify its technique, its subjects, 
its tone and dialogue. The varied forms of life and interest in 
special classes have increased. The laws of education have in- 
troduced a tremendous change in the social rdle of women, and 
have created new types of young girls, of declassies, of wives 
bound to husbands by mutual consent alone, from which has 
arisen almost a morale of irregular situations. All such char- 
acters have none of the clearness, frankness, or logic of the clas- 
sic type. For this reason they are much more difficult to han- 
dle in the drama, to portray accurately and to follow in their 
evolution and contrasts. All this demands a new style of com- 
edy. Capus has said, and rightly, that what we go to the thea- 
tre for, and what we have a right to find there, is a distraction, 
the sensation of the truth, life in movement and in action, an in- 
crease, however slight, of our knowledge of man, and this he 
strives to furnish. 

It is life, its situations, its problems, its relations, that we find 
in the drama of Capus, and the solutions have nothing melo- 
dramatic about them. They are practical and probable. No im- 
possible combination or circumstance is solved by suicide, mur- 
der or scandal. Capus has his answer ready always, based on 
reason and experience. His characters realize their ambition, and 
they hold to it resolutely, knowing that the will to succeed is half 
the battle won. 

"We are both at a turning of the road in our lives," says La 
Herche. "If we do not hold with an iron will for a quarter of an 
hour, we are lost. A quarter of an hour ! I do not believe that 
anyone could keep an iron will for longer than that!" We must 
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be quick to keep out of trouble, have confidence in life, be indul- 
gent and kindly and have courage and reason in all things. 
Luciensays: "Jen'ai aucune raison particuliere d'etre malheu- 
reux"; Chartier: "II n'y a pas d'autre definition du bonheur" 
(Notre Jeunesse). 

Judged by the number of his plays, by their importance and 
success, by their value, Capus is in the front rank of contemporary 
dramatists. In his gayety, in his clarity, his esprit, his unpreju- 
diced practical good sense, the French endorse qualities essen- 
tially national. He has the fatalism of the classic writers, the ly- 
ric qualities of the modern, which explains the contradictory crit- 
icisms passed upon him. All grant him charm. He teaches his 
people to recognize life in its essence, to take things serenely, if 
not stoically, to act with moderation and be indulgent in their 
j udgment of others. His common sense gives the constant sugges- 
tion to make the most of things and take advantage of every op- 
portunity, as it may never come again. Life is a hard proposition, 
and the less sentiment you have, the better chance you will have 
to keep your footing in the general scramble for a high seat in the 
temple of Mammon. The feature of Capus which most startles a 
conservative mind, perhaps, is the detachment of the author from 
his work. He expresses no surprise, no disapproval at any of the 
acts of his characters. He seems to have no standard by which 
to measure man or woman. As for the characters themselves, 
the motives that guide them are their personal tastes, a purely 
selfish standard: "I do this because I want to, not because it is 
right or because I ought. ' ' There is no obligation to be found 
in this creed ; the personal education is the sole criterion, which 
rings false to the ear of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Behind the irony of Capus, which at times approaches humor, 
you see a confidence in life, and the will of effort. A moral 
treatise is less effective in rebuking vice than well-placed ridi- 
cule, and in this way Capus has rendered great service to mod- 
ern life, if it has eyes to read the lesson. 

Capus has succeeded in interpreting the tone of the theatre- 
going public who have an idea of their own about him. They 
have set him down as a charming writer, witty, sophisticated, 
optimistic. His heroes are inconsistent and of no moral integ- 
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rity. He is himself not earnest. In reference to this last, it is a 
little difficult to say whether he is in earnest or not. He is cer- 
tainly witty, and in his temptation to turn an epigram, or give a 
brilliant flash to some well-known idea, he conveys at times an 
undoubted impression of indifference or even flippancy. His ex- 
pression, " Tout s' arrange," has become current coin. He is still 
called an optimist, but there is a certain haziness about the mean- 
ing of this word, so it demands comment. Capus's optimism 
does not mean a happy denouement, although the expression has 
been applied to him as a reproach, as it is considered impossible 
for a rational man to be both optimist and realist at one and the 
same time. It is a thoroughly French point of view that to call a 
man an optimist is to allow the inference that he is half-witted. 
This conclusion is based on the definition of optimism as wilful 
blindness to the realities of life. It is the spirit that says, what- 
ever happens: "The sun shines. God is good. How happy we 
are !" This is not active optimism of the best type of modern intel- 
lect, which believes in an optimism that shows the value of effort, 
gives confidence, creates hope of success in our endeavor, and 
deprecates violence, for which it would substitute reasonable 
means to gain its end. It has been said of Capus: "Vouz avez 
su concilier l'energie et l'optimisme, en apparence seulement con- 
tradictoire, car on ne peut £tre energique si on n'est un peu op- 
timiste. Votre oeuvre ne preconise pas cet optimisme qui pre- 
tend que tout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes et 
qu'il faut intervenir le moins possible pour modifier le cours des 
choses. Mais elle conseille cet optimisme minimum qui est un 
cordial pour l'epuise, un viatique pour celui qui a une dure car- 
riere a parcourir et a qui la vie demande incessament de nouveaux 
sacrifices et de nouveaux efforts. En un mot, vous nous donnez 
des motifs de lutter puisque vous nous donnez des raisons d'es- 
perer. Votre optimisme est done, bien un element, une condi- 
tion de l'energie." This is practically one with the active mili- 
tant pessimism of Brunetiere. 

There are those who accuse Capus of pessimism and fatalism. 
A modern critic says in reference to him that the practice of con- 
sidering that nothing is of importance, and of belittling passions, 
emotions, sorrows, and obligations is a sign of decadent culture. 
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A society without duties, without ideals, without illusions, a so- 
ciety of which all the members are keen each for his own gain, 
whatever his neighbor may suffer, is nearing dissolution. The 
general attitude of the critics is disparaging for our author's 
philosophy and influence and approving for his technique, but the 
public leave no doubt about their good will. His moral, plus or 
minus, finds an echo in the heart of the Parisian theatregoer, and 
his ironical touch to serious questions and crucial moments of 
life meets with a delighted response with Dumas fils, "C'est 
si bon de rire." 

The last play by Capus performed at the Porte Saint-Martin 
November 4th, last, I' Aventurier, points to one of two things: 
either that the author has concluded to adapt his drama to the 
more conservative stage of the Porte Saint-Martin, or that his ge- 
nius has naturally clarified since the moral pyrotechnics of Un 
Ange, first played in December, 1909, at the Varietes ; and he has 
produced in V Aventurier, a successor to the brilliant, robust, 
normal work of Augier, a progeny in which he would have our 
best wishes. 

Phillip Ogden. 
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